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Tiffany's new store on Fifth avenue is easily one of the 
finest structures in the city devoted to commercial purposes. 
The exterior is of gleaming white marble, relieved by the old 
Hercules clock from the former home on Union Square. The 
color-tone of the interior is keyed by the purple-gray Formosa 
marble used for pillars and in the walls. The impression 
throughout is one of magnificence. A detailed description, in 
which some of the specific art-treasures to be found here will 
be noted, will shortly appear. 

* * * 

St. Thomas's Church, New York, practically destroyed by 
fire last month, was built by Richard Upjohn in 1870 and con- 
tained some of the finest chancel decorations in this country, 
executed by John La Farge and Augustus St. Gaudens. L^ 
Farge was represented by two mural paintings, St. Gaudens 
by a gold-bronze bas relief reredos. Angel figures, after Fra 
Angelico, which formed the decoration above the organ, were 
also by La Farge. 

The same artists have now been instructed to take charge 
of the decorative features for the new church, which is being 
erected on the same site. The proposed scheme is very elab- 
orate, and will probably require several years for fulfilment. 





In the Mist' — Hiroshige II 

** Impressions of Ukiyo-ye " 

Paul Elder and Company, San Francisco 

'Impressions of Ukiyo-Ye, the School of the Japanese 
Color-Print Artists,'' by Dora Amsden, San Francisco, 
Cal. Paul Elder & Company. $1.50 net. 

Japanese art delights us by its delicate fancy, its poetry, its 
freedom, as well as by its forceful spirit. While the Occidental 
world often gives the pictorial presentation of nature, startling 
in vivid truthfulness, but with its spiritual significance obliter- 
a:ted by technical excellence. To the Japanese artist a picture 
of nature is always a "voiceless poem." 

There could be no more sympathetic treatment of the great- 
est school of Japanese art, the Ukiyo-ye, than is given by Mrs. 
Amsden in a little volume which the Paul Elder Company of 
San Francisco has brought out in .a manner a la Japonaise. 



Some dozen reproductions of famous prints accentuate the 
charm of this delicious treatise. Her style may at times be 
somewhat florid — who will decry the result produced by her 
exhaustive study of the art products of the land of "the Rising 
Sun" ? Who could help but be infused with the spirit of these 
flowing lines, this pictorial grace, this enduring charm of 
Moronabu, Kiyonobu, Utamoro, Hiroschige, and.Hokusai? 

The author introduces us to the era of Ukiyo-ye, the artists 
of ''the floating world," by a lucid recital of the influences 
which changed the hierarchic and aristocratic art expressions 
to one which presented "the floating world," that is, the com- 
mon people, everyday life. Most of the artists of the color- 
print are mentioned, JDUt the chapters on Utamaro, the founder 
of this school of genre, on Hokusai, the greatest Master of 
Ukiyo-ye, and on Hiroshige, the Apostle of Impressionism, are 
extremely fascinating. 

The book is a prize for the lovers and collectors of Japanese 
prints. 

''A Handbook of Greek and Roman Sculpture," by Edmund 
von Mach. Boston. Bureau of University Travel. 

There are many books on the "100 Masterpieces in Art," 
"100 Greatest Paintings," etc., the selection of which is gen- 
erally arbitrary and depends on the individual taste of the com- 
piler. The more restricted field of classic sculpture enabled 
Prof. Edmund von Mach to survey the entire domain and 
bring together five hundred examples of Greek and Roman 
sculpture, which may well be considered to exhaust the supply 
in existence. These examples have been reproduced in half-, 
tone, accompanied by a descriptive volume, forming a world's 
catalogue of the subject. The book is a valuable addition to 
archaeological literature, written with profound scholarship and 
supplied with exhaustive data. The various indices at the 
back of the volume are not the least important in their aid 
to the student. 

The text is a lucid treatment of each plate by its number, 
containing the pedigree of the work, its bibliographic refer- 
ences and a critical summary which is clear enough to be of 
interest to amateurs. 



"Art in Photography," Edited by Charles Holme, Special 
Summer Number of the International Studio. New York. 
John Lane Company. 

At the last photographers' convention, held in Detroit in 
March, a New York art-writer commenced his address with 
the blunt statement : "Photography is not art,, never was an 
art, and never will be an art" — which made the assembled 
photographers sit up and listen, which, probably, was the aim 
of the lecturer. A Paris judge, however, decided recently 
that, as far as copyright protection is concerned, photography 
must be classed with the arts. Any one examining the volume, 
"Art in Photgraphy," published by the John Lane Company, 
will himself be convinced of this fact. There are considerablv 
over one hundred reproductions of the best photographic work 
done in this country and abroad at the present day. Some are 
printed in tints and there are one or two specimens of color 
work direct from nature. These reproductions ;.ill convince 
one that almost exactly the same effects are produced oy llic 
lens on the plate as the painter limns with his brush on canvas. 
Some of the plates are masterly, and it is well-nigh impossible 
to single out any for special mention. Those by F. J. Mor- 
timer, Clive Holland, D. Dunlop, in the British section; by 
Alfred Stieglitz, W. B. Post, E. J. Steichen, in the American 
section ; by Robert Demachy in the French, and by Guido Rey 
and V. Sella in the Italian section, perhaps show the greatest 
pictorial and arstistic qualities. The essays by Clive Holland, 
Charles H. Caffin, A. Horsley Hinton and Dr. Enrico Thovez, 
are just appreciations of the work shown. 
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The Wadsworth Athenaeum at Hartford, Conn., has re- 
ceived under the will of the late Mrs. Samuel Colt the sum of 
$50,000 for a building or addition, and 43 paintings. Most 
notable of these are: 'Tn the Yosemite," by Albert Bierstadt; 
''Cattle on Swiss Mountains," by Verboeckhoven ; "At the 
Prison Door," by Louis Gallait;/' Coast of Cornwall," by Reg- 
inald Coxe ;. "Manon Lescaut," by W. A. Bouguereau ; "Mar- 
ket Night Scene," by P. Van Schendel; "Fruit and Cham- 
pagne/' by W. Preyer; "Venice," by Ziem; "Arabian Horse- 
men at Well," by Schreyer, and others. 

* * * 

Chicago claims to have discovered a real Murillo. A woman 
in whose possession it has been for thirty years and whose fam- 
ily acquired it in Mexico one hundred years ago — so goes the 
tale — left it at the Chicago Home for Convalescent Women. 
It is apparently an altarpiece, and has received high commenda- 
tion from the Western critics — in Chicago. 

Jf{ >Jc ii« 

The new blood which has been infused in the Metropolitan 
Museum management by the election of J. Pierpont Morgan 
as President and C. Purdon Clarke as Director, is accountable 
for the promised accession to the Museum treasures of some 
notable examples of ancient art. 

A -Roman bronze, representing the Emperor Trebonianus 







Callus, who reigned from 251-254 A.D., has already been re- 
ceived. It is to be regretted that the placing of the statue 
should have led to a dispute between Acting Director Storv 
and the Curator of Sculpture Elwell. 

Twelve panels by Suardi, called Bramantino (1455-1536) 
will soon arrive, having been purchased last spring at a Christie 
sale in London from the collection of the late H. Willett, of 
Brighton. These panels are decorative profile portrait studies 
of men, and were originally purchased by Mr. Willett in Italy 
in 1881, when he secured forty of these for $120, rescuing 
them from housewreckers who were demolishing one of the 
old country seats in Gonzaga County. Several of these panels 
were loaned by Mr. Willett to the South Kensington Museum. 

Although there appears to be absolutely no documentarv 
evidence to show the authenticity of these paintings, it must 
be remembered that no less an authority than Dr. Bode, of 
Berlin, suggested the attribution of Bramantino, and it seems 
that the only reason which the New York Herald has in 
impugning this attribution is its well-known desire to create 
a sensation. Its unreliability as a purveyor of art news was 
clearly^ demonstrated when its first news conveying the in- 
formation of this purchase ascribed these panels to Brarnante, 
the architectural rival of Michael Angelo, of whom no paint- 
ings are in existence. 
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LOWER BROADWAY. 

COLIN CAMPBELL COOPER. 
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The German National Gallery has bought the late Adolf von 
Menzel's "Ball Supper" from Emil Meiner, of Dresden, for 
$40,000. 

The ''Ball Supper" is one of the most celebrated of von 
MenzeFs genre pictures. It was painted in 1870, a year or 
two after Menzel had visited Paris and become a friend of 
Meissonier and Stevens. The light effects^in this work were 
never surpassed even by Menzel. It represents the scene in 
a ballroom just as the music has stopped. From a door of 
the brilliantly lighted apartment the company is streaming into 
a neighboring room, where the. supper table has been laid. 
Groups of men and women in animated conversation are be- 
ginning to occupy the chairs and sofas. 

The amount of detail in the picture is remarkable, and thei 
sense of brilliancy and movement is conveyed with extraor- 
dinary skill. 

* * * 

One result of the failure and suicide of M. Cronier, the 
sugar speculator of Paris, will be to put on the market the 
rare collections of paintings, tapestries and unique bric-a-brac 
contained in the Cronier mansion in the Rue de Lisbonne, and 
in that of Madame Henry Say, No. 140 Avenue Champs 
Ely sees, widow of Henry Say, founder of the sugar refinery 
bearing his name. In a recent visit to M. Cronier in the Rue 
Lisbonne, J. Pierpont Morgan is stated to have offered $40,000 
for two small bits of tapestry in M. Cronier's library, which 
represent designs by Boucher. The objects of art in the two 
collections are estimated to be worth $3,000,000. 



Anthony de Cluny is a French art critic who is bold enough 
to say that the contemporary Dutch school of painting is the 
simplest, the strongest, the sincerest, and the most vital school 
of art in existence at the present time. 



